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Royalist defeat was largely due to the refusal of the City to declare for the King. Though the merchants and Presbyterian members of Parliament dreaded the power of the Army, they had all along been dreading still more Charles's triumphant restoration. Now that his last ' chance seemed gone, their fear of the Army returned, and once again they tried to strike a bargain with him. Accordingly, on September 18 (when Cromwell was away in Scotland arranging an alliance with Argyll), fifteen commissioners arrived in the Isle of Wight, but unfortunately for both parties they insisted on a complete surrender from the prisoner. Charles, still cherishing hopes of escape, tried to spin out discussions, but though he made great concessions the Houses were unsatisfied, and on November 127 the time allowed for the treaty expired without an agreement. A few days earlier the faithful Mrs. Whorwood had come hurriedly from London with news that the Council of Officers had unanimously resolved to bring the King to trial. But flight was no longer possible and the prisoner was by now resigned to his fate. " My Lords," he said to the commissioners from the Upper House on November 25, " you are come to take your leave of me and I believe we shall scarce see each other again. . , . You cannot but know that in my fall and ruin you may see your own, and that also near to you. I am fully informed of the whole carriage of the plot against me and mine, and nothing so much affects me as the sense and feeling I have of the sufferings of my subjects and the miseries that hang over my three kingdoms, drawn upon them by those who (upon pretences of good)